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■ ■'! ■ . . I J..I. I I'lii i gi— fff— ig awir 

ticHis, «i>u» iiuuks) uHlsume tro»»trfaCTmBf«wtnm)i tim 
fc«M beiu iMt tlmja to olwerTe, in oer; iwrlisBlar, tliarcg*- 
latton f rwcribwl hir them, fiat as oceuiuaal dcnUiMa fttm 
role*, iata xkich ■ jDan nc; be trmficd «r 4ri>iH>, iM>l»il|k- 
(tut^BK Um faUett nUmtiuD tsd ik«ire tu iik«irv« tltrsi, b 
fmrj ^iSt<-ntat frun • systtnMiio diireganl atibtm. At>iLi2 
MB verj ■»-« lb*t iboBiA, aiulcr a euaaiilenitinn for thtt^iiS- 
enitie* *>f the rcAden' puattiofi. the taiM-riiiteudeiH uai^t 
ennie Ibe famer, >>e voatd b; bo meana tolerate the lwt«r> 
AaiJ I iBayiaflU «uii&l«Btljr t^t no irelt-i;ri>iui'I«<i r i)i|plaiipt 
af anj aeriua* braaeh of the ruki, or nf tai nab<raomiiig.o<i|t- 
duet on ibe pan irf a Msder, will bti left aur«itr«i>««U by torn, 
vbeibar Ibe o<anj>laiut be fivtcrrsd fa; a I'ruuaUtnt vr bjfi* 
Rrtman CailioHo. 

8. fou speak in tenm of atroag and jnat reprnhali'ip of 
the oaira^B ti wbicb tbe readera haf e beeu aut<j*'0(ed wub tha 
<>> jeot iif exueUing tiKin ftum tbe city bv furoe. Bat yuo ibinjk 
that as this att«i)t(^ bMS been defeated and the civil righta i^ 
die «)tentt «f tlw ancietj eatabliahed, tb« witbdrawal >rf tbA 
miasiun would be Ueairabie, is atiitt " t« kUaj siucb aucltci** 
tian aeerbiljr and disnnwo." 

And, no doubt, ibere are maay an«t wlwn> one may feel tlpt 
he ia bound tu aaaert « riglit, end y*t that be is at librrtji io 
refrain from fxercising it, when it ia establisiied or cuntteda^. 
Bat ibia ia only wtidH tbe exereiae of the right is QBCoiiuected 
wirh doiy. When, as in the present eaae, what is a rigtais 
also • dnty, the aame liberty cannot be uip|)oa«d to exist. %i 
that. If It were oestain, as yon seem te think it ia, that tk* 
sttempt ta expel tbe Bitssion by foroe from Kilkenny has bean 
finally abandoned, t do not feel that I ought tbsraforo tu t«ka 
oiker methods of remoring it 

1 feel, indeed, tliat in wtaaterer degree it is (roe that, m ;«a 
say, " ineb law baa been diacomfiied, peraonal liberty csial)> 
liftbed, and tbe pnncaplcs of out free conatitaiion fully aH^ 
tainird,^' tbe coaamuiiitv, Ith'utestantand Howafi Caiholie, tiwaa 
these Kreat bieaaiiiga mainly, if not vbully, to the rusolule 
asaertion 4»f their constitutiuBsl rij<ht8 by the S|t«i>t8, l«y gwd 
clerical, of tbe Jriab Church MissioxB Society. And, it ihar* 
were no tither reasoas aKsinat tbe proceeding, it vvuuiu seenk a 
very bad retnrn for snoh servioaa to take prompt advatiuge.af 
the comparative tranqnilliiy wbieb has been eaiablishrd, cktel; 
by their patient saKirinK, to diamias tlieiii, in order to pro- 
pitiate tbose wjia resorted ia *aiii to soeli DDJustifiable meaiia 
to drive them away. 

tint I can hardly think that the "TiodicalioB of order and Ta> 
ligioas liberty," which, as yon say, j^n " patiently awaited," ia 
even now sa complete as yon appear to believe it io be. Ho otM 
auppusea that the " rabble violence" of which you speak wasm 
apt>ntaueoBa oalbarst c*f po)>ciJar feeling against tbe aiittaioa'tir 
iia agents. It ia well known what atrim^ attraetiei>a religiotM 
eoDvefsation, religiotis discassion, aiid religioua raotnxerigr 
hara for tbe Irish mind. Tbattbefetipla woaldbeeteryaibaae 
glad to converse with the lay agents of tbe society, t» listcato 
them, and ts enter into diaoossion with them, if tkegrtwer* per- 
mitted, no one, 1 beiaeve, doubts. Boiae of them wonld,.iio 
donbt, be aometimea angry at what tbey heio^. sad laigtal qM- 
nifeet tkeir displeasure waraljror rongUy. But sinh ebojli- 
tiuus would neither be general nor pertnanent, Tlaey woulA 
soon subside, and beilire longthe people would do jiialioeSO'tt* 
hosesty of parpoas and tlw kindly feelinga in wkiah tlie asisai** 
originated. But they are atrietly prohibited by tbe aatliiiritiaB 
of their Ckuroh froua cither spealcing tu the renders or listvniqg 
tt> them. And tkongk, as is wall known, many war* ivlaiMMit 
to submit to this prohilution, rery few veaturad t» disregaxd it. 
And all «ha abeyed k, wittle tiiey were kepifraA eowin^ oadck 
any of iIm better influences which free eomaiuaiaalaou with tlss 
readeis iseuld have exercised, were iaduesoed l>y nnceasiag 
Biiampresestations, and, froaa time ta ti»e,ky direct nccntivs 
to vi^aea. 

This course ef preparatioB issued, as might have been e:i^ 
pe^ed, in those lawless outrages which you aeem to look back 
upon with proper feelinga of shame and iodignalioa, but whlall 
yon evidently have no apprebensron of ever witnesaing agaiA. 
It must be known to yon, however, that while the people era 
restrained aa vigoronsly aa befitre fraui all ^niet tateroouraa 
with tbe agents of the aociety, the mflueace uf tbe prrsa baa 
lieen lately exerted to bring abont a renewal of thoae aceiies of 
viidance which yon un foreitily describe. A timely and vigorotat 
article in the Kiikenny Moderator baa direoted public attenlsoa 
to what has been already tlone. and what is further threatened 
avowedly f^r this purpose. From that article yi>a must hava 
learned, if you did not know it more directly, that it has beea 
prticlaimed in the public press that if the missiuo cannot ba 
tptt rid of by fair mcaos, other meana must be employed for tlia 
porpose. 

Your address seems to be regarded aa tbe last trial nf>!ifr 
Tarawa in tbe case. If it fail tbe utlier oxurse is to Itegiu, aiul 
all who are found on the side of ibe raiasitm — among wbnn act 
expressly inclniled all Prutestants uf this city whose naines do 
not appear attached to your addrsss— are wamad that they most 
lake the coHtequenee* f 

Many will think that when sneh means were raaorted tn M 
coerce the Vrotesiaais of this city tu aign yoor a<Mress, f 
ought n<'t to have received it Tbey may, perhaps, be rigbi^ 
but 1 ha^e juilKed differently, I acknowledge rai»st readita 
yunr right to addrens me upon the snlject yon have hroagbl 
bef»re lue, and I am happy to acknowMge, too, that you basa 
exerciaed the right temperately. And, though ntenaoes baat 
been publicly employed to inoreaae your numbers, I have ■• 
right and no disp4»aitioii to connect yon with that disgrsceftfl 
proceeding; and I Iberefure did not feel that I onght to allow 
it to prevent me fruin receiving yuur address, or from oo^v 
rtidenng it carefuHy, and replying to it fully and deliberateljt^ 
And I only refer to the threats by which it has been aecondadj 
as they seem to show that yon were mistaken in thinking that 
a proper time had c<>me (even according to yoor own vieaa) 
fur maktag tbe application which it eontaioa. Yon aapeat 
anxious to make it understood that yon thought it wrong t# 
make each a« application while "mob law*' prevaileil; an4lf 
81), I Ibiak that yna must feel, upon reflection, that it mag 
hardly ri){ht to put forward the application when sneh -Of Mi 
threats were held nnt , that unless it succeeded " neb taw" 
»aa ta h« bronghl hack again. 
It may be that the sesaon ef misnila ia to ba W i l a i a t , ■■# 



»repartn<; to seal tbetr testimoivf with their blood. 
When that part of the procest diswiag the grounds of 
ilttir conviction had been read. Ae erand inquistter 
consigned tbem to the ht.nda of tbe corregidur of tlie 
tlty, beseechinjr hira to dred with the prisoners 
Sn att kindiKM ami mercy — a honeyed, bat most hjrpoiai- 
fical phrase, since no choice whs left to tbe civil magis- 
trate but to execute tbe terrible sentence of theUw 
against heretics, the preparations for which had been 
made by him a week before. The whole number of 
convicts smonnted to tbirtjr, of whom sixteen were 
ttctnciliul, and the remainder relaxed to the secular arm : 
In other words, tnrtiel over to the civil magistrate for 
execution. There were few of those thns condemned 
■rho, when brought to the stake, did not so far sfarinit 
ftom the dreadful doom that awaited tbem as to consent 
to purchase a commutatioa of it by confes.sion before 
they died ; in which case they were strangled by the 
farrgle, beforetheir bodies were thrown intothe flames. '■■ 
The above sketch will, perh.ips, give oar readers an 
MBdy iotelligihie reason why Protestants were not a^ 
•MKroau in Spain as in England or tiermsnj. 



B£PLY OF THE BfSUOP OF OS80RY TO TSE 
UEUOHIALISTSOF KIL.K<''M.SY. 

A memorial having been presented to the Lord Bishop 
«f Ossory Letghlin and Ferns, by certain I'rotestaiit 
iafaHbitants of tbe city of Kilkenny, praying bim t<> vicb- 
draw his i^anction from the Irish Church Missions Sorjety 
ie ih.it place, on grounds which will be easily co leoted 
firom what follows, his lordship TCtumed tbe foUowing 
lq)ly, which we need scarcely recommend to our readers 
aa deserving of most serioos atteatkm in the presentatage 
aC the COTitrovecsy ia Ireland : — 

&EMTi.rM«N, — I n the letter wbieh yon have addressed to ase ynn 
saqneat my assistance iu tlie remtival of the braochof the Irish 
Church Mtssiofls Society which luts been ffr some time io 
•pertnion in Kilkenny, and tbe grounds upon which yuu make 
this applioatioB appear to be the fbllowing :^. 

[His Irirdship proceeds to enumerate seriatim the grounds 
■et forth by the petitii>nera against tbe further mioiatratioua of 
the agents, and then proceed:* : — J 

] will set aside all conaideration of results In tbe case, partly 
- kacause the evidence on which I take a much more favourable 
view of thetn than you do is of a naEnre that cannot be pnbholy 
brought forward ; and partly beeaose I do wot feel that the 
foestion ought to be made to turn npoB reaaks. The-q«aatkHi 
Whether we are to persevere in any aoorae iu wfaioli we ase «n- 
■agad ia wot to be detemaied by the amount of goad wluabeaa 
ta proved to have resalted from it io a {^ea titae. U wa a<» 
in the pj^ of duty, however short of oar ftxjMt^Uona or tte- 
nres preaent tesaits may be, we ongltt to go on. 
. Kofv that, in ons aspect, oar Chnrch is a misaloiuiry'Chureb, 
vHh all the duties that belonf; to that office, yno will not be 
tispsaed to donbt. 3he is, indeed, tbe national Chorch of thh< 
aouotry — not by tbe law of the land only, botbj eveij priaefiple 
af eeeleeiastieal law, aa tbe trae aacceasor oftheanaientChnrsh 
•f Ireland. This (act has bean proved so oflea and ao neentiy 
that :saa are all probably acqusintad with theevidenee eai which 
itvaats. But though ah* ia of right tbe aatiunal Chureb, a 
majority uf the i»hat>itaets of the country do not acknowledge 
har as auch, foutglve their allegiauoe to a rival Church, deriving 
its origin from an act of Fcpal authority aijicc the Keformaiiua, 
and retaining all the errers and corroptians which our Chnrch 
Vas then euanled to cast away. 

Now, with respect to this large number of our fellow-coon- 
irymen, the Refonne<i Chnrch in this land is obviously a mis- 
rionsry Church. Her office with respect Is them is not to 
ftcaeh and to train tbem aa her children, but to ooavince them 
of tiie errors of the eomtnunion to which they adhere, sod to 
impart to tfacoi a abacs ia the great biessiogs and privileges 
vhKh God enabled her t» reeov er ibr beraelf at the Bef )rma- 
tion — the Wessings of sound doctrine, of pore worship, of 
Bberty of conscience, and of free access to God's Holy Word, 
ss the ultimate source of all the light and liberty that her 
members now enjoy, and the only sure means of handtngdown 
these blessings nnimoaired to those who are to come after 
tiiera. Socb is her office as a misnonary Church j and that, 
when she is acting in that capacity, afae is discharging an im 
portant part of her duties — important io tbe very next degree 
to those which she owes to her own children — few, if any, 
frotestants at the present day will doubt. 

Yen, at least, 1 am sore, will not he atnong tbe namher of 
ihose. if there be any, who doubt the reality and the nrgeauy of 
fbose duties. Too seem snxious to make it clear that yuu hold 
it to be the right of ber ministers, and, in their place, of her 
members too, to carry on this missionsry work. And it is not 
cany to believe that any one can hold that it is their riglit to 
sarry on sooh a work, without at tl>e ssme time holding that it 
ia also their doty to carry it on, by all proper means, and to 
whatever extent may be consistent with the due perfurmanee 
oi those nearer doties that rest ap»tt them. Yon seem oarefal 
ts disclaim any iataatioa of questioning the right or the diuy 
•f our Church to eariy on a missionary work among Bntnao 
Catholics, and to mark that what yoD complain nf is the inatra- 
nents which sre employed f >r the pnrpose in this place. 

2. Onr Church has always bad some ministers and some 
^embers who have feit the duties whhdi (die owes to the 
JtenHn Catholics of Ibis eoantry, and who have made exertions 
to discharge them; and in particular tbe Irish Society has tor 
many years made a noble straggle to spread abroad tbe Word 
af God ia the Irish tongue among the Irish speaking popn- 
btion ; and with what signal soocess is very well known. Still, 
qiesking of our clergy generally, it m net be admitted that thej 
were far a loot; rime insensible to their dnt}*s toward their 
Soman Catholic IHIow-eonntrjmen. I do not mean that they 
<iw»e aver alow to MawCT tbe alaims of poverty or dislnsa when 
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ihe sufferers were Roman Catholics, i believe that tlic 'Roman 
Catholic poor, no less than tbo^e txf the4r own oowmnnion, 
would everywhere be ready to teatify to tbe fact that tbey have 
been always liberal according to ibeir means, and wry often 
beyond them. Bnt while they have oever been wanting b> the 
discharge of aH social duties towards Roman Cat^dtes, they 
fbr a long time too generally forgot that tbey bad any epiritnal 
doties to perform towards them. l,ately, however, they aeemefl 
almost universally to have become eatisfied that in this tbey 
had been very mneh to hlsme ; and it is matter of thankfulness 
that, just when they became convinced that sneh ilntiea were 
real and pressing, they were, in the most important respect, in 
a better condition to discharge thein than they had ever here- 
tofore been, Tbere nevejb were at any period of onr Church's 
history so mmy of onr clergy whi> sre well aoqaainted witit 
our controversy with the Ohin-ch of B<une, and well qnalilieil 
in every way U) takean effective fart io tbe ciutroversy— either 
orally or in writing — as tiiere are now and hiive been for soioe 
tinre recently. But to enter on this coiKroveray npon an ex- 
tended scde, oira requires c^Hisiderable funfis^ and to obtain 
those the Wmatitin oif a society would be oacesssry, as it is in 
the ease of every misaiottary work wliioh the Ciireh undertakes. - 
Bataauciet; had been already formed in Kogland professedly 
to aid the Cburoh iu Ireland in ibe ilischarge of tbispart of lis 
duties. This society offered to defray tbe expenses attendant 
auoii (u>iitroversial sermons and public meetings, and to aid, if 
desired, in supplying suitable persons for both, aiid also to pro- 
vide the agents, clerical and lay, by whom the ordinary work of 
the mission was to be conducted ; and it offered to do all this, 
and ta conduct all ita operations, in aceurdanoe with Church 
usage, and with due respect tu Church authorities, diooeaan and 
parochial, ft was out to enter any diocese without tiie saae- 
tik-n of the diocesan, or any parislt without the full consent of 
tbe iaouinbeBt; sad, finally, it formed the rules by which ii« 
ageale were to be governed, with the mast «oismeu<iable 
anxiety to secure, as far as poaeible, that their duties jibuuld 
be diachargeil viijt the utmost consideration for the feelings 
and the prejudices uf those among whom they were to labour. 

The operations of this society were at first, and for a good 
while, confined to the west of Ireland, and the extraordiitary 
success that attended it there is attested to the fall as strongly 
by the admission of its en«Bie« as by tbe repraaentations uf its 
triendB. It theo offered tu extend its aid to other parts of f n- 
land. When the oSer was made to me I fell it right tu accept 
it. It appeared to me very clear that if the missioiury work 
restetl ou the clergy, they ought not tg be debarred from 
availing themselves of the aid wbieh they so much needed tu 
enable tbem to perform it effectively, and which was offered to 
them in a shape so onexceptiooatde. And most of my episc-opal 
brethren took the same view of their doty in this matter. At 
the time that I gave my ssnction to tbe introduction of the 
mission into my dioeeses, it had received tbe sanotfen of both 
tbe amhbishaps and of a mayoi-ity of the bishops of our Church. 
Your coasplaint, howesec, is pot that the aid of. tbe society ia 
used, hat that it is given in what you r^ard asan ulsectiotisble 
form, yousaytltatkbetst^pture- readers of the society are wsat. 
iiag io the BtiaUties whidi would he requisite " iu a locality con- 
stitnted as Kilkenny is, "'and that these lay agentsare employed 
iu work which would be well worthy of edacttted and ordained 
ndnisters. 

0» this ground of complaint I would remark tbst all mis- 
sionary aijcieties, whether foreign er domestic, act in part by 
lay agency 'the Itnb Society, for exsmple, tbe objeela of 
wliiob are very neibrly akin to those of the IrisliChnreli Missises 
Socioty, maJDas exteobise nee of lay agents, Stteh agency haa 
oonfsssetUy aa appropriate place in missionary operatiuns, aa 
prepanlory and aoailury to tbe part of the work which pro- 
perly belongs to the clergy. It is only in that way and to that 
extent that lay agents are employed by tbe Irish Church &Its> 
aioQS Society, it does not employ them in sny work which 
properly appertains to the clergy. 'J'hey are not sent to preach 
or to lecture or to address any assemblages continuoosly. Their 
businasa is with individual Koman Catholics; and their ol ject 
is to engage tbora to iKinverse of>on religion, to induce them to 
read tbe Bible, or to hear it read, and to aid Ihsa in asder- 
staading it, so as to eoable tbem to see that ear Church agrees 
witb tbe Word of God, both io what she teacbss aa truth and 
ia what she caudamna as error. 

la iha selection of persons for this office tbe society exercises, 
I W^lleve, all practicable care. But I do not mean to say that 
it is practicable always to procure persons of so much " tact, 
judgment, and forbearance" ss would be desirslile. 1 do not 
know, indeed, sny office requiring a large supply, for which it 
is possible to find candidates who would meet socb require- 
meota. But, be^des looking onl for the best- qualified persons 
that tbey can find, the society subjects them to rules, wbieh, 
as any one who reads tbem will see, were carefully frsmed ao 
as to aeoiwe. so fiir as rules can secure, that their work shall 
^be carried on so as to give offence Cu none, except those who 
; find an offence in their carrying ou this work st all. They are 
not to force their c-'Uveraatioii on any who distinctly intimate 
' that they do not wish to lie spoken to by them. They at« not 
' to use offensive language even in ptHnting etit the most serttKis 
errors. Their attention is directed even to their demeatkinr 
aod tone ef voice, ao worthy of tbe utmost watcfafntnoas, with 
the aemc object of avoiding ail offence that can be avoided, 
i'liry are furihsr prepared to expect oppoaitioa and iaaidt at 
times, and are strictly catitioned and exhorted not to suffer 
themaelvt« to be provoked to soger or to any lorm of retalialii>n. 
And to ensure tbe faithful carrying out of these rules, the lay 
ageota are placed ander tbe direction and control of a clerical 
isuperinlendent. 

The clergjman who holds that office iu this district is knmm 
to all of you, and 1 am quite aura that he is respected wherever 
be is hnown. He ia in every way very highly qnalifled for the 
post ; and 1 am sure ibat all who know him will feet fait con- 
fideoee ba his aoxiety to enforce a larefial ohservanee of the 
rules which are inteaded to guard against aoy want of consi- 
deration oa tbe pan of the lay agenta for the feelinga uf those 
am >bgst whom they labour. 

lioiwUhstanding all these precautions, I sbooM he sorry to 
assert that there have been no deviations fh>m (he rules of'^the 
society. It woald b« bard, indeed, to believe that, tried as tbe 
readers have been in Tsriotis ways— by persevering Intermp- 
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that all wjio have not felt it to be right to jotD io the attempt 
to put an end to the mission in Kilkenny will have to talce the 
consequences of chooaiug to act apon the dictates t>f their own 
jo<lj{'"*D' •nil conscience in this case. If it be so, 1 trust that 
Ood will enable all concerned to bear resolutely and patiently, 
as men and as Christians, all that He sees fit to allow to be laid 
upon them. And if sach a time should come, I hope that 
there are not a few of ynu who will feel that it is belter and 
happier to be on the side of those who are suffering wrong 
than of those who are inflicting it. But though there seems 
to be but little doubt that unscrupulous etforts will be made to 
Terify the denunciation referred to, I think there is some reason 
to hope that tliey will not be successful, at least to any great 
extent. 

I shoald hope that those Roman Catholics who, from their 
character and position, mast exercise considerable influence 
oyer (he humbler classes of their own communion would be 
anxious to disconntenance such a movement. Their good 
sense, no less than their good feeling, might be expected to 
array them against it, Tliey must know the deep discredit 
which, in every part of the empire, the period refejred to in- 
flicted upon this place; and it is not easy to believe that they 
would not oppose any attempt to bring back sach disorders 
again. 

Besides, I should hope that most intelligent Boman Ca- 
tholics have begun to feel that such a mode of carrying on 
the controversy with Protestants is in itself most discredita- 
ble to tht'ir Chnrch, and still more so when it is contrasted, 
as it must be, with the mode in which the controversy is car- 
ried on upon the other side. 

Eoinan Catholics never seem to doubt that it is a clear and 
urgent liiilj mbring over Prottstants to their Church. If they 
do not all hold it to be an end so important as to justify any 
means that may be employed to accomplish it, all at least hold 
that it is one which makes it a duty to spare no labour or 
pains to secure it. And they do labour most perseveringly 
in the pursuit of it. 'J'liey carry on the work, for the most 
part, silently and secretly, lather than ojfenly. But it is not 
becanse they are ash^nKd of it, but because they regard this 
as the most eflk-ctnal mode of carrying it on. They have no 
scruple as to the lawfulness of the work, or any hesitati-)n 
in avowing it when the proper period arrives; while it is 
going on tliey make no noise about it which might render its 
issue doubtful ; but when it is accomplished they boast loudly 
of their success. 

Do Protestants complain of their zeal or their exertions in 
this cause, or charge Roman Catholics with either as a crime ? 
Never. Means are sometimes employed in the prosecution of 
the object which they feel it to be necessary to reprobate, but 
no consistent Protestant blames or resents any amount of zeal 
which Roman Catholics exhibit in what they regard as the con- 
Tersion of Protestants, or any amount of en-^rgy that they may 
expend upon it. Every consistent Protestant would say — " If 
these men believe only one half of what they are taught con- 
•ceming our Church, they are bound in common humanity to 
exert themselves to bring us out of her communion. We wish 
ihem to have .free course in what they believe to he their duty ; 
to have no hindrance, that is, except such as those who defend 
onr side are able to offer to them in the way of fair argument, 
«nd to sustain by an open appeal to Scripture. We are only 
-sarry that they do not afford further opportonities of bringing 
our differences to this arbitrament. But as they will not, we 
mast let them pursue the object in their own way." 

This is the mode in which the efforts of Roman Catholics to 
bring over members of our Church to theirs are dealt with 
tipon our side. How are corresponding exertions on the Pro- 
testant side met on theirs ? What we are taught concerning 
their Chnrch is to be seen in our Articles. The language 
employed in condemnation of its errors, both in doctrine and 
practice, is not, indeed, so violent as that which Roman Catho- 
lics are accustomed to hear from their own instructors, when 
our Church ia the subject. But it is clear and strong, and 
any Roman Catholic who reads the Articles must see that they 
would make it the duty of every member of our Chnrch who 
believes them to desire earnestly and, so far as he can, to 
labour earnestly for the conversion of R!>man Catholics. 

But if he attempts to perform this duty — however tempe- 
rate may be his language, and however strictly he may confine 
himself to reasoning — how he is met? Do Roman Catholics 
in their turn say— " This man is under a great mistake; 
bathe is only d>'ing what he must regard as his dutv, ifhe 
believes what his Church teaches. He brings serious charges 
•gainst onr Church, and apieals to Scripture to prove them. 
Let him be heard and answered. We have no distrust in the 
strength of our cause. A fair discu^.siim can do it no injury. 
It will, we hope, convince him that he is wri)ng; at all events, 
it will exhibit his error to others ; and so it may win some to 
the true Church, and must confirm her cliildreii in their alle- 
giance to her." 

Is this the way in which such a proceeding on the part of 
Protestants is met ? Kvery one can answer that question. 
Every one knows that wherever the Church of Rome can com- 
mand the power of the state, any attempt to convince her 
members that she is leailing theui astray would be put duwn 
and punished by law. In this freectoTitry th^it nmde of ending 
the controversy cannot be adopted. Here the law allows every 
man to profess his own opioions openly, and openly to comliat 
the opinions of others, provided liedoes so decently, and with. 
out violence or vitui-erali>'U. But if he attempts to exercise 
this lawful right in the Ivomtsh controversy, he is met by abuse 
and calumny and, it these fail, by violence^the passions of 
the ignorant are inflamed, ami their aid invoked, to silence and 
to punish him, and with what effect yon have yourselves 
honestly and strongly slated in the passage in your address to 
which I have so (>ften referred. 

It can hardly he, one would think, thatnnyiiitelUgentKoman 
Catholic oJia he entirely at ease under this contrast; and those 
who feel, as they ought, the very disadvantageous position in 
which it places their Courch will hardly consent, it is to he 
anpposed, that the contrast shall be brought out so painfully 
again. 

But this is going soniewhst beyond my proper o'jecl — which 
was, to explain to you the grounds on which 1 feel that I can- 
not comply with your application. 



I am sorry that this explanation has run out to anch very 
inconvenient length ; but, as I entered at all upon the reasons 
for my determination, I was anxious to state them fully and 
distinctly. 

Whether or not thej will satisfy yoa that I have come to a 
right decision, I cannot, of coarse, venture to anticipate. But 
I trust that they will, upon consideration, appear to be such as 
may very intelligibly have satisfied my own mind that I could 
come to no other decision in the case consistently with my 
duty. — I remain, gentlemen, your faithful, humble servant, 

J. T. ObSOBY AKD FKatiS. 

December, 1857. 



A DAT IN THE DUNGEONS OF THE INQUI- 
SITIOiS AT ROME. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LATHAN. 

Mr. Editor,— la a recent speech of Dr. CuUen's, at 
the Catholic Yonog Men's Society, in Dublin, he is re- 
ported to have said — " Look at all Catholic countries ; you 
will see no penal laws against Protestants there." Prisons 
are constructed for the execution of penal laws, and there 
is a court instituted in Rome itself, and, until latterly, ex- 
tending its jurisdiction over all Koman Catholic countries, 
whose special object is to make enquiry into the secret 
thon;>;hts of men, in order to discover and punish tliem even 
for the first appearance of Protestant opinions. The Roman 
Church designates this court the Holy OflSce — it is popu- 
larly called the Inquisition. The business of this court is, 
at this moment, carried on by an Inquisitor-General as 
the chief judge under Pope Pius IX. The building in 
which it is transacted is the great Dominican convent, 
situated in the Piiizza di Gcsu. This, however, is a tem- 
porary amingenicnl, for there is a palace which belongs 
to the court of the Inquisition, and which wa? built in the 
sixteenth century by Pope Pius IV. It stands very near 
St. Peter's, behind the great colonnade on the opposite side 
to the Vatican. In this Palazzo della Inquisizione the busi- 
ness of this expurgator of Protestant principles was carried 
on for more than two hundred years. In the year 1 848 the 
well-known popular movement drove the Pope from Rome. 
One of the first acts of the populace upon that occasion was 
to attack the palace of the Inquisition ; they broke into its 
inmost recesse.', ransacked every dungeon, brought forth 
many prisoners whom they found there, some of whom 
they carried in triumph through the streets, infiaming the 
people by the sight of these victims of Roman law- The 
results of this popular movement are too recent to be for- 
gotten ; the Preach troops were sent to the assistance of 
the Pope; the hastily raised forces of Garibaldi main- 
tained a siege in Rome for a few months, and the city was 
ultimately taken by the French, who to this day remain 
in garrison there. In the autumn jtist passed there were 
8,000 French troops in Rome. 

When the conquerors took possession of the city, and 
were in search of suitable buildings for the location of their 
troops, they found the Palace of the Inquisition open and 
uninhabited. It is a large square building, with chambers 
and cells in the upper stories, well adapted to be used as 
a barrack, and they accordingly took possession of it for 
that purpose. At first it was filled with soldiers, but it 
was found to be extremely, unhealthy; every day four, and 
many days five, soldiers were sent from it to the hospital 
in fever or other diseases; and, after a long time, the 
number of soldiers was reduced, and only two companies 
of one regiment were left in this barrack. 

I travelled with a friend through a part of Italy last 
autumn, and we passed some time at Rome. We both 
of us remembered the painful account which had 
appeared in the London papers of the interior of this 
palace of the Inquisition. It was contained in letters 
from the correspondents of the newspapers, who de- 
scribed what they had seen with their own eyes. Tbe 
description was shocking to English minds ; and'I 
remembered that it was denied, in general terms, by 
Roman Catholics. The impression left upon our me- 
mories presented two features which remained dis- 
tinctly amidst the general feeling of horror which the 
whole account hud conveyed. One was, that there had 
been discoveroil many deep dungeons in this Palace, 
where prisoners were confined without light or free ac- 
cess to air; and the other was, that an oubliette e.\isted 
at the door of the Chancery, in an upper story ; the 
chancery being a sort of chapel where the sentences were 
pronounced. It may, perhaps, be necessary to observe 
that an oubliette was an awful mode of execution in- 
vented ill the dark ages. The victim was directed to 
walk alon^; a p^issage, in which there was a trap-door 
turning on a pivot, so that when he stepped upon it, his 
weight opened n chasm, down which he was precipitated 
to a very great depth, falling upon spikes and sharp in- 
struments, where he was left to die. One of these 
horrible inventions may be seen in the Castle of Chillon, 
and another in the old Castle at Baden. 

Impressed with the remembrance of these dreadful 
statements, my friend and myself determined, if possi- 
ble, to explore the interior of this Palace of the Inquisi- 
tion, in order to ascertain how far its horrors had been 
correctly represented. We found a Prench sentry at 
the door, who challenged us, but after a little parley 
allowed us to enter. The entrance has completely the 
character of a fortification. Double folding gates di- 
vide the length of the passage into two parts; both these 
were open, and wc passed into a quadrangle of consider- 



able size. There was a well in one part where a few- 
soldiers were drawing water, and the lower range of 
apartments had evidently been accommodated to the re- 
quirements of a barrack. Several staircases rose from 
the corners of this quadrangle. We did not desire to 
attract attention, and we, therefore, lounged about in 
this large quandraagle, looking upon the high building 
which eoclosed it. 

At leogth we went to one of the staircases with the in- 
tention of ascending; but finding ourselves opposite to a 
large door, a little ajar, we pushed it open, and found it 
was at the head of a di sccnding staircase. We went down 
this until we lost the light, and, therefore, found it 
necessary to return to the quadrangle, where we entered 
into conversation with some soldiers at the well. As our 
inquiries turned upon military matters, we were soon 
enabled to ask them to show us the barrack, and obtain 
information respecting the local circumstances. 

We went up stairs under the guidance of a soldier, and 
passed through the upper chambers, where two companiet 
of the 40th regiment Dl'tlie line were quartered. \fe in- 
quired whether there was any chapel in the bvulding — 
taking great pains always to avoid anything like leading 
questions. 'J he soldier said there was a chapel on the 
second floor. We asked him to describe it. This he 
(lid ; and then, without any suggestive question from us, 
he said, that in the passage opposite to the door there 
was a trap-door which fell downwards ; and when asked 
wliere it went to, he did not know, — only the place was 
very deep. 

We wanted to see this onrselves, and asked the soU 
diers to conduct us ; but they told us that when the 
greater part of the regiment had been withdrawn, on 
account of the unhealthiness, the whole building was at 
first left open ; but that as the soldiers who had remained 
wandeted over the building, which became dirtied and 
damaged, two sides of the quac'rangle bad been fastened 
up. We wished to see whether this precluded the possi- 
bility of our entering in, and we were led to a door, the 
lock of which was broken ; but the entrance was secured 
by a strip of wood being nailed across the whole. I was 
trying whether this barrier could not be removed, when 
one of the soldiers suggested that there was another door 
less firm'y fastened up ; to this second tloor he guided 
us, and in passing to it we were joined by some half 
dozen other soldiers, attracted by curiosity. On inspect- 
ing the strip of wood which was placed across this door 
we found that it could be removed much more easily ; 
but while we were preparing to do this, a sergeant came 
and told us that if we removed the fastening we should 
subject the men to punishment, as they were, forbiddea 
to go into the nnoccupied part of the btiilding. Of oQursa 
we delisted ; but we questioned the men who were 
around us, several of whom had often been in the part 
we were desiring to see, and they every one testified to 
the existence of the trap-door in the passage opposite to 
the chancery chapel ; and gave such descriptions of it as 
left no doubt of the existence of that "oubliette" of which 
the correspondents of the London newspapers had spoken 
when they described what they saw in 1848. 

Having ascertained thus much concerning one of 
those lively impressions to which I have referred, we then 
made inquiry with reference to the other. "Are there 
any dungeons here?" we asked the soldiers. "Diuigeons! 
cachots ! Oui, monsieur, bien des cachets ! Plenty of 
dungeons." " Will you show them to us ?" Two sol- 
diers who had gone through all the dungeons themselves 
offered to be our guides, and two others followed from 
curiosity. We sent one of them to buy some candles, 
with which he speedily returned; and we proceeded 
without delay to explore the dungeons of tlie Inquisition 
at Rome. 

Our guides led us to the same door which we had 
opened at tirst, and we went down a broad flight of steps, 
which led us into a large vaulted hall of stone entirely 
under the level of the ground. There were plain marks 
that this was intended to be a hall of judgment; and tbe 
places where iron rings had been fastened into the stone 
wall in a row were sufficiently obvious. The soldiers told 
us that there had been ringa in these holes when the 
French troops first came, but that they had been 
wrenched out when wanted for use in the barracks. At 
one end of this apartment there was a kind of ante-hall, 
made part of the hall itself by a large arcli. Tliis ante- 
hall was domed, and in the centre stone above an iron 
ring was fixed. In surveying this ai)artmeut, it was im- 
possible not to arrive at the conclusion tliat wc wore in 
the hall of torture where thejulicial examinations before 
the inquisitors were carried on under what is called 
•'the question," which means under the terror of the threats 
of torture or the actual application of it. It was hcart- 
sicketiing to look upon that iron ring, and reflect upon 
the awful agonies of the pulley, which was the common 
mode of "questioning" those who were stispected of 
heresy. 

We passed from this hall to several rather roomy prisons ; 
in one of these a wooden shed of recent construction was 
placed. This called forth a joke and a smile from the sol- 
diers, from whom we learned that it was the place of con- 
finement, which had been arranged for that military pun- 
ishment commonly called " the black-hole." After going 
through several large kind of cellars, we came to one in 
which there was a large arch bricked np. This had been 



